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Greek education, and others had propagated their Master's
Gospel of Love among the cities of the Levant, clothing it in
philosophical terms which had made it more readily acceptable
to men of Greek civilization.1 Thus, among those drawn to
Christianity by dissatisfaction with the cosmopolitan materialism
of the Roman Empire there had been a continual influx of alert
minds who had brought it to the forefront of the intellectual
activity of the age. When therefore in A.D. 313, after two
generations of military anarchy had brought the Roman Em-
pire near to economic and political ruin, the emperor Constantine
had sought some institution to take into partnership for the
restoration of order and the preservation of civilization, he
had found it in the Christian Church which, though still a
minority in the Empire as a whole, had withstood the shock
of the 'Time of Troubles' and gained adherents despite inter-
mittent persecution, and now had no rival. Constantine's
recognition of Christianity as the official religion of the Roman
Empire, and the close association of Church and State in die
highly institutional type of government that followed, had
caused Christianity to spread rapidly throughout the settled lands
of the Empire until only scattered pockets of paganism were left
there, and it also spread beyond the Roman frontiers along the
routes of commerce.
Nevertheless, the triumph of Christianity at this stage had not
made the majority of men appreciably happier or fundamentally
altered the springs of their conduct. The Church had become
bound to the state-machine which, faced with the task of
salvaging as much as possible from the third-century anarchy
which had destroyed the middle-class liberalism of the self-
governing cities of the earlier Roman Empire, had been forced
to truss up the shattered body-politic in a harness of compulsory
enactments that, while it averted total collapse, hindered free
economic and social development and imposed a constant
burden of heavy taxation. The unity conferred by the Greek
language and culture and by the Christian religion was more-
over only partial, since the former did not effectively descend
beyond the urban middle-classes and barely reached the artisans or
the large rural population who maintained their local languages
and customs; and Christianity had come to these multitudes in
1 cf. A. J. Toynbee, op. cit., 426.